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dees great city situated in a desert of hard stone, and possessing several rock-cut wells 
yielding good water. There is also a sweet-water spring... This city contains a Mosque of 
beautiful architecture founded by Abu el-Kasem, son of Obeid-Allah (Fatimid Khalif, E. H. 
322—344 = A.D. 934-946), the octagonal minaret of which is of admirable construction. It also 
contains baths, caravanserails and much-frequented bazaars. .. This town has a sea-port named 
El-Mahour, which is 18 miles distant; and it also contains three castles” (3). 

Following the invasion of the Beni Hilal, Ajdabiyah seems to have declined, for Edrisi— 
writing a century after el-Bekri—states that “in former times it was surrounded with walls, 
but there remain only two forts in the desert ” (4). Subsequently sedentary life on the site 
came completely to an end, the wells being frequented only by nomads and travellers until—in 
the closing years of the 19th century—the Turks established a Mudiriyah and encouraged the 
construction of houses and shops. This new settlement flourished—inevitably at the expense 
of the ancient ruins—until the early years of the Italian occupation, when it was razed to the 
ground by General Latini’s forces in 1914. In the years 1920-22 Ajdabiyah had a brief revival 
as the seat of the independent Senussi Amirate established by the Treaty of er-Regima. It was 
re-occupied by the Italians in 1924, and thereafter became a military outpost and road-centre, 


(1) Goodchild, Tabula Imperii Romani-Cyrene. (Ox- (2) S. Ferri, Rivista della Tripolitania, II (1925-6), 
ford 1954). The siting of Corniclanum is confirmed by 362-386. 
the secure identification of Boreum at Bu Grada, near (3) E¢-Bekri, ed. De Slane (Alger 1913), 16-17. 
Marsa Brega (cf. /RS, XLI [1951], 11) (4) Eartsz, ed. Dozy and De Goeje (Leiden 1866), 157, 
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Ké Femen region, Ajdabiyah is now expanding rapidly (5). 
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now to be the Mosque constructed by Abu el-Kasem (6). In 1824, Jean al Saque se 
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) e other the Fortress-Palace with which we are here concerne s 
Hamilton, Visiting Ajdabiyah in 1852, described the visible ruins as consisting of group> 
buildings Situated on two low hills, about a quarter of a mile apart. The contre of the interve 
Ng space is a flat bare rock, in which several wells are pierced.” He described briefly but ace 
rately the same two monuments which Pacho had drawn, defining the Fortress-Palace as 
castle of excellent Character, which cannot be later than the third century of the Hejiral 
It 'S a rectangular structure terminating in three chambers, the extremity of the centre one ¢ 
which has an octagonal niche, on which the plaster still remains. This end is flanked by P 
dome-covered towers, whose sides are perforated with lọopholes for arrows; but neither withir 
nor without, neither above nor below, could I discover ornament or inscriptions ” (8). 

Gerhard Rohlfs, in 1869, found the Fortress still in good condition, but gives no addition 
details regarding it (9). The last traveller to see the monument still in its original fortified fori, 
was G.A. Freund (10) (1881) who wrote: “ The principal ruins are situated on a low hill and consist 
of three rectangular and parallel rooms, with walls constructed of large limestone blocks, well 
cut and cemented. The two external rooms were, as also the inner one, covered with vaults. 
The former spring from the outer rectangular wall, whilst the latter—the middle one—displays 
an octagonal apse. This is covered by a half-dome built up against the long vault of the central 
room. The outer wall continues beyond these three rooms until it meets two circular rooms, 
with domes limiting the construction. The dome of the tower to the left survives, whilst the 
right-hand one is destroyed. It appears that in correspondence with the axis of the central 
chamber a broad Stairway leads to the hill, below the building itself. ”’ 

Freund also noted that ‘ these remains are now 
stone blocks and thus, before long, even the last vestiges of this ancient and great city will 
disappear.” This prediction was to prove only partially correct, for by the time of the Italian 
occupation of Libya the central vaulted chamber was still standing prominently, although the 
outline of the Fortress and its corner towers was no longer visible. The vaulted construction was 
soon enclosed within the outer walls of a large polygonal “ Ridotta ” constructed on the hil] 
by Italian soldiers, and this ruin soon came to be considered as a “ Basilica bizantina.” Profes- 
sor Silvio Ferri, visiting Ajdabiyah in 1924 to copy the Roman inscriptions near the wells (1 
photographed the “ basilica’ and pointed out its Islamic character; but the Incorrect designa- 
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(5) For the general history of Ajdabiyah, up to 1922, (8) James, Hamilton, Wanderings in North Africa, 
see E. De Agostini, Le popolazioni della Cirenaica, (Ben- (London 1856), 173-175. 
ghazi 1922-23), 442-443. (9) G. Rohlfs, Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien (Bre- 
(6) Relations inédites de la Cyrenaigue (Soc. Geogr. men 1871), II, 38-39. | | 
Rec. des. Voyages. II, 20-28). The Mosque will be (10) G. A. Freund, in Vigoni, Pionieri Italiani in 
described in a subsequent article by the present writer. Lzdza yae a PP. 164-165. 
(7) J.-R. Pacho, Relation d'un voyage dans la Marma- (11) Ferri, loc. cit. 
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ortress- Pala: 


External characteristics. (P1. LVII, ʻa, and LX) 


The Fortress is rectangular, its curtain walls (exclusive of the projecting iene aan: 
33-5 X 25.5 metres. The longer axis is from north to south (14), and on it lie the o — ee. 
tower on the north, and the smaller projecting tower formed by the end of the vaulte 
Similar rectangular towers also occupy the centres of the east and west walls. mp 

The corner towers are circular, and Pacho’s drawing of 1824 shows that they were roofe 
with domes rising to approximately the same height as that of the vaults over the three chambers. 


These domes were apparently internal, and the outer faces of the towers cont 
to the parapets, for the height of which there is no evidence. 


south Fortress wall, as drawn by Pacho, shows no trace of o 


that Hamilton also commented on the absence of inscriptions or other decorative elements, we 


may conclude that the outer appearance of the Fortress was austere. One fragment of Kufic 
inscription and some decorated blocks have since been found in th 


(PI. LIX, 6-d) and is possible that the entrance-tower was more ornate 
The masonry employed throughout the Fortress consists of well-cut rectangular blocks of 
the local limestone, a rather friable stone with a high fossil content. 


Lime mortar is used exten- 
sively, although the joints between blocks have often been scoured of mortar by the action of 
the wind. 
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The Gateway and Vestibule. (Pl. LIX, a) 


The gateway-tower projects 4.20 metres from the north wall of the F o larger 
than the other towers. The outer door itself appears to have been 2 m. broad, although its 
jambs have crumbled. A passage (1) 2.7 metres broad and 3.80 metres long leads to the inner 
doorway which was blocked at a very late period, probably after 
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The Galleries and the Courtyard. 
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The inner courtyard (3) of the Fortress is a simple rectangle of 


a well in its north-eastern part. This well, one half metre in diameter, has an uppe! 
a 7 ean oa the high level of which indicates the raising of the courty 
res, 
The galleries themselves, which flank the courtyard on east (4) and west (5), show Sig 
of several modifications, but there is reason to believe that they were originally continuo 
and only later divided into compartments of irregular sizes. Stone-robbing has, however, grea: 
mutilated them. The western gallery contains, cut into the thickness of the Fortress wall clo 
to the western tower, a flight of steps (6) leading to the upper range of rooms and thence to t. 
parapet. Other staircases must have existed in the building, but their sites are not appar 
except, possibly, in the room immediately west of the vestibule. 


The Vaulted rooms. (P1. LVIII, a and b) 


Whereas the vestibule and galleries probably had flat ceilings forming the floors of the upper 
storey rooms, the three chambers at the south end of the courtyard were vaulted and lofty. They 
were separated from the galleries by a continuous wall, and from the courtyard by a second ve- 
stibule (7) pierced by three doorways. Of this second vestibule and the two flanking chambers 
little has survived except for the lowest courses of their walls: but the central vaulted chamber (9) 
still remains—as at the time of Pacho’s visit—the dominant feature of the whole internal lay- 
out. Apart from the collapse of its much-weathered barrel-vault, its condition has changed 
little since it was first photographed some thirty years ago. 

Whereas the two side chambers (8 and ro) had simple doorways opening from the vesti- 
bule, the central chamber is completely open on this side. Its entrance is flanked by two en- 
gaged columns with simple undecorated capitals, the latter being the only part of the column 
that was cut separately rather than carved out of a standing mass of masonry. Two similar co- 
lumns, but with their bases at a slightly higher level, flank the entrance to the innermost re S 
(which is, in fact, the interior of the projecting south tower). Two round-headed squinches, 
decorated with carved and plastered conches, convert the rectangular plan of the tower to a half- 
octagon, from which springs the half-dome in which the vaulted hall terminates. 

The front pair of columns, adjoining the vestibule, support large impost-blocks from which 
sprang not only the main arch marking the end of the barrel-vault, but also lateral arches spann- 
ing the vestibule itself. The beginning of the spring of the westernmost of these latter arches 


(15) Cf. similar niches at Khirbet el-Mefjer, (Quart. Dep. Ant. Pal., X [1944], 153) apparently of Umayyad 
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